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ABSTRACT ... ^ 

Trainees in a Public Service Employment program' may 
find wprk training as paraprofessional' aides in manpower agencies, 
social services, and human services. The work experience is valuable 
for the trainees. However , the actual structure of their training 
needs close attention. Supervisors are Ji^ikely to rate the 
effectiveness of on--the- job training highly, w.hile trainees give at 
least equal credit to the "common sense" which they bring with them 
to the job. Also, there may be little consistency in the training 
experience of different trainees. One answer to this problem is for 
employers to be more flexible in accepting \the practical experience 
and "common sense" of the trainees asja substitute for more formal 
requirements, while at the same time fpr/malizing the necessary 
j3Ln:r±he- job training into a regular curricululm. Transferability and 
placement prospects for trainees in paraprofessional slots are 
limited, especially in view of the ticfht job' market. (Also included 
is a^ 22-item bibliography and, a . list qf tables.) (Author) 
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PREFACE 



In mid-1970, as a consequence of wel'fare reform legis- 
lation then pending in the United States Congress , the 
^Vermont Department of Employment Security was chosen to test 
and document experimentation in the manpower training aspects 
of the proposed legislation. The overall objective of the 
resulting Experimental and Demonstration (E&D), Manpower Pilot 
Project vwas to explore the feasibility .and value of alterna- 
tive approaches and procedures for conducting the Special 
Work. Project (Public Service Employment) for the unemployed 
and Upgrading training *for the working poor, as a means. of 
helping to develop guidelines and other knowledge required 
to facilitate and make more effectiye national implementation 
and rapid expansion of manpower projects a^imerd' at enhancing ^ 
the employability of heads (and other member's) of low- income 
families . 

The project thus had two ma jdr components within the 
overall project: 

-"Special Work Project*' whereby unemployed persons, by 
performing work (at public and private nonprofit 
agencies in the public interest) can develop job skills 
which enable them to obtain nonsubsidized (private or 
public) employment, 

-''Upgrading training'' whereby low- income employed persons 
("working poor" ) can develop new job skills for which 
: they receive increased salary. 

More' specif ically the project: 

-developed various designs for oporating the two manpower 
programs , 

-tested- operating practices to identify smooth running 
procedures , 

-tested the feasibility and relative effectiveness of 
alternative opera t ing procedures , . 



-identified problems and issues central -to ' the estab- 
lishment and running of these programs, 

-prepared technical materials and other aids for use in '* 
the programs , 

■ ^ 
-monitored and evaluated outcomes of activities, 

-determined r^c^uirements for a^iministrat ion , facilities, 
staff and financing of the programs, 

-established guides for determining how these programs 
might fit into the overall mixture of manpower programs 
and services at the local level, 

■ r 

-developed the necessary guidelines and manuals for 
effectively replicating the programs elsewhere, 

-researched and documented the effect of the program on 
E&D manpower clients and, 

-produced monographs on salient aspects of -^project experi- 
ence, relevant to planning activities at the national 
level for implementation of wel fare .. reform and/or 
public service employment programs . 

The project was initiated on July 1, 1970, .vnd terminated 
October^Sl, 1973. Operation of the project was divided 
to the 'following segments: 

July 1, 1970, through October 31, 1970: Planning, initia- 
tion, and startup, 

November 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971: Operations 

limited to Chittenden and Lamoille counties, 

' , ■ . . ■ y ■ • , 

July 1, 1971, through June 30., 1972: Statewide operations 

July 1, 1972, through .June 30, 1973: Statewide operations 

July 1, 1973, through October 31, 1973: Evaluation,' 
writing, printing and publishing. 
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FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY - SPECIAL WORK 



As of July 2, 1973 


Number 


Number Number 


Percentage of 
To t a 1 _ En r o 1 1 e e s 


Total Special Work 




. ft . . 




Enroliments 
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100% 


Com Dieted Train inp* 




430 ^ 


65,6% 


— Completed , Placed 








in Employment 


307* 




46,8%^ 


— Comoleted Placed 








i n Work Tra i ni ne" 
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4 0% 


Total Plnpement^ 

X u n ^ JL, CI will w ii i« o 




kJ \J *9 




-Completed , Placed 








in Education or . 








Skill Training 


6 




0,9% 


-Completed , Awaiting 








Placement 


91 




13,9% 


Terminated Training 




226 


34,4% 


-Good Cause 


99 




15,1% 


-Without Good Cause 


127 




19,3% 



FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY UPGRADING 

" Percentage of 

As of July 2, 1973 Number Number Total Enrol lees 



Total Upgrading Enrollments 




144 


100% 


-Completed Training 




118 


81,9% .. 


Upgraded 


114 




79,2% 


Not Upgraded 


4 




2,8% . 


-Terminated Training ^ 




26 


18, 0% 


. Good Cause 


17 




11,8% 


Without Good Cause 


9 




6,2% 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION ; . j 

The Vermont Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) Manpower 
Pilot Project is part of an effort to develop national; policj^ for 
increasing the employability of persons from low-income families^ 
The project, sponsored and supervised by the Vermont Department 
of Employment Securityl' (DES) under a contract with the United 
States Department of Labor (DOL) investigates the effectiveness 
of two approaches. One of these approaches, ^'Upgrading Training*', 
involves employed persons with low incomes (the ^underemployed) in 
a prog^ram to develop new job skills for which they should receive 
increased salaries. The second approach, primarily intended for 
unemployed persons, is called the ''Special Work Project". 

The Special Work Project is a program of subsidized employ- 
ment with public agencies or with private agencies acting in the 
public interest. Such subsidized employment should develop job 
skills and work experience that may enable a person to obtain 
nonsubsidized employment in the public or private sectors. 



1 

This monograph presents the findings of a study of the uses 
of paraprof essionals within the Special Work Project (SWP) of the 
Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project. 




/ Since the inception of the Special Work Project on November 1, 
1970, several hundred persons (623 trainees as of Feb\ 2, 1D73) 



have been placed in Public Sei^vice Employment (PSE) and a 
proportion of these have been placed in posit ions . that involve . 
directly the delivery of manpower and social services to a public 
When someone who has not been prof essionally trained is given 
the respor.sibi li ty of providing certain services generally 
provided by a professional, that person may be called a para-^- 
prof essional . It is the success of placing persons in such 
paraprof essional positions that is the focus of this monograph. 

In evaluating success, there are two -major . issues . The 
first is the success of the program in shifting persons from 
subsidized employment as paraprof essiona Is to other nonsubsidized 
employment. The second is the success in increasing the effect- 
iveness and the efficiency of an agency's delivery of manpower 
and social services. This monograph will attempt to address 
itself to those issues. 

The monograph evaluates these aspects of the Vermont 
Experimental apd Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project from 
June 30, 197j0 to September 30, 1972. 
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SECTION II 

THE ROLE OF THE PARAPROFESSIONAL 

One may say that the decade of the 1960 ' s involved the. 
rec^^iscovery of the role of the paraprof Qssi'onal... 'Ou^^ not 
the first generation to recognize the utility of employing ton- 
trained [but experienced/members of a populat;iori to.provide 
certain kinds, of .services . to that' population'. Paraprof essionals 
were uised several decades piast in the Henry Street Sett leraerit , 
/in Hull .House, and in the Chicago Area Project. A number of the 
;/ New Deal programs of th^ ftoosevelt adm^^ 1930's 
placed individuals in paraprofessional roles. In his study .of . 
si:reet Corner Societ^y , William H. Whyte ( 1943) desGribes at least 
l^wo occasions when he encouraged and aided young nieh of limited 
education to enter the field of social service; 

Although the. 1960's did not create the role of the para- . 
. professional, the 1960 Vs did become more fully conscious of that 
role and gave it, a name. The impetus for developing the role in 
recent years seems to have come from programs ihi-tially funded 
through the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development. Use of the role proliferated in the war on 
poverty waged by. the Office of Economic OppQrtunity.'l Further ; . 
expansion came in the Model Cities . Program. The Department of . 
Liabor sponsored a large number of projects directe'd ' toward 
realizing the full potentiality , of the role. Parapro^^^fe^bsionals 
are now to be found . throughout the full range of ; manpower j social, 
service, health , educational , and .^community action^ program^. 

Early writings on the role make inference to nonprofessionals 
and preprof essionals. A favored term of reference rViri the early 
1960's was ^^indigenous nonprofessional**. The cpnce^pt. of **hew 
careers** appeared about 1965. It did not catch on as a general 
term for the role, but it was adopted as the name of a'particular 
program for paraprof essional employment sponsdred by the Depart- 
ment of Labor/ \ ^ 

**Paraprof essional** isXnow th§ term most commonly accepted to 
refer to the role. The word^ takes its prefix from the Greek 
signifying ''near**. Thus, thex worker not identified by a nega- 

^ tion of his status, as he would-be with **nonprofess.iorial**. Furth- 
er, there is no fixed expectati-oris. that the worker wjL 11 move, by way 

. of formal education into a fully p^o^essiohalj role ,^as there would 
be if he were a **prepr6f essional**. Ravther, he is perceived as a 
near-prof essional — * a paraprof essional^. • 



thiere have been a large number of reason 



s of-£ered . to justify 
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the role of \he paraprof essiohal . Some of these reasons concern 
advantages t6""the« worker himself. Other reasons relate to 
the, gains for ari^^^a-g-a.nG>' that employs a paraprof essiontil worker. 

At the very : least , pa-raprof essional employment is 
'Stopgap employment for the unemployed person. If nothing more, 
it is employment providexl' to Vsomeone in need of employment. 
Some have said, however,, that the paraprof essional - role must 
be more than stopgap employment. It should be the start/of a 
**new career** for someone,^ disadvantaged in education or exper- 
ience. In this view, the paraprof essional role must be estab- 
lished in the context of a career ladder. It must hot be a 
dead-end job. Rather , opporturtities for advancement , for 
greater responsibility , . and f or' greater reward must be part of 
the job situation; ; In evaluating the success of a program for 
paraprof essionals, then, one .must consider whether the para- . 
professional role has-been a temporary expedient for employ- 
ment or whether it has been a means of stabilizing an indivi- 
dual's work experience. i 

. • ■■ ■ ■ . / ■ ■ \ . ' ' ■ • ■ ' '• ■ 

For an agency, the para'professional role can be an aid in . 

several'ways./^The paraprof essional may be assigned a^'-number . 
of simple tasks that do not require ^the effort o?. professional 
staff, so that the prof essionals . can invest their time in other 
tasks. Alternatively, the paraprofessional may be someone with 
whom the professional shares his responsibilities: the para- 
professional assumes a portion of the work load under the super- 
vision of a professional. 

i . ■ \ ■ ' , ■ • . ■ 

To another way of thinking, the paraprof essional can bring 
to the job some characteristics that qualify the paraprof ession- 
al for new tasks that noit even the prof essional staff may be 
competent '^to perform. For example, a study of the attitudes 
of prof essional _and nonprofessional workers in public and- pri- 
vate agencies recommended from its finding's that '^indigenous* 
npnprofessionals can be utilized to ' de-rbuVeaucratize ' the 
handling. of cases and %o bridge the gap between the client and 
the professional" (Main, Bowman, and Peters , 1972, p. 312). 
Their data showed that professionals , particularly in public 
agencies, were, more likely than- nonjprof essionals to . ''perceive. 
..Jthe-^exl-s1ren"cie~^f^ tens~ro n be t we e n t hems e 1 ve s and . c 1 i e n t s " 

(p, 311), Seymour Lesh (1966, p. ;4) has said that • the para- 
professional "can do what most prof essionals cannot do — he . 
can communicate , in the broadest sense of the term, with those 
youth deemed ' u^ireachable ' or beyond hope by the professionals". 

Apart from the matter of what/the paraprof essional might 
•be, there is the qiaestion of. what /it actually . signified to 
people working in the field. At ^he end of a 1966 workshop 
. on^ rionpco-f^siohal careers, 54 participants from governmental ^ 
agencies, private organizations, universities, and Ijabbr unions 
reported what they regarded as the main objectives of such . 
vponprbfessjlonal career programs (Center for the Study of 
'Unemployed Youth, 1966, pp. 7-8). Seventy-three percent ranked 



as the main objective .the providing- of income to the poor. 
Improving services to clients, alleviating prof essional short-- 
ages, and heightening 'participation of . the poor lagged behind. . 

In ah effort to deal with the present problem of unemploy- 
ment and to develop the- capability for continued employment, 
the Vermont Experimerital. and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Pro- 
ject has provided the ijieans for ovei^ 600 persons to be trained 
through temporary employment with public agencies and private 
nonprofit agencies, S6me of the training positions opened 
have be.en paraprof essional positions , and the project has tried 
to realize the potentiality of the paraprof essional role. This 
particular study is an effort to assess the success of that one 
aspect of the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Manpower 
Pilot Project and to make recommendations on ways that the 
paraprof essional might be more effectively used. 

The population of train^esVin this study' numbered 556. 
This population incljided all those persons who had entered ;;the 
Special Work Project sometime between November 1, 1970 and ' 
September 30, 1972. Some of these had left the program, and 
others were still involved with it. Further, some individuals 
had had two or more placements within the program. Ampn^; those 
no longer in the program, some had completed their training 
and had 'been placed in nonsubsidized employment, others had 
completed training but had not yet been placed, others had gone 
into another government-sponsored training program, others had 
terminated for what was regarded as good cause, and others had 
terminated for what was not good cause. Thus, the population 
was comprised of 556 persons who had had different kinds, of 
exposure to the program. Some had just come into it ,; others 
had been init for a while, others had just left it , others had 
been out of the program ifor quite. a while, some had had a single 
training slot with the program, others had had. as many, as four 
training slots. Because the. study population has had such 
varied exposure to the program, . a clear evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the program is difficult. 

The wide range of pro j ect experiences among the trainees 
means that the trainees have not been exposed to a single shared 
experience that can be credited with observed changes in the 
characteriipt ics of trainees. As one controls for extraneous 
factors, one finds the size of the study population diminish- 
ing to ieviels that obscure possible effects. This is particu- 
larly true when one tries to analyze the consequence of project 
experience in transition from subsidized training into nonsub- 
sidized employment , 

Within the population of 556 trainees, there were 168 wl^o. 
were assigned at least once during their experience's ' in SWP ' '. 
to a -training slot that may be considered paraprof essional. / 
These paraprof essional placements included not only the man- 
power and social services but also thfe fields of health , edu- 
cation, and corrections. ; ' 



Among the 168 paraprofessional trainees , there were 71 
who had one or more, assignments to paraprof essiona^l positions 
in pie area of manpower and social services. The larger 

; population of these were involved in. the programs of social 

'service agencies* 

The field of manpower services involved ten trainees 
, 'placed in positionis as paraprofessional aides with the Divi- 
sion of 'Vocational Rehabilitation and with the Department 
of Employment Security. 

■ • . . ■ ■ ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ . • , • 4 

Within this- report, the following classifications hold: 

Manpower paraprof essionals ^ refers to those ten of 556 
trainees who were placed at /least once iri their project exper- 
ience in the position of ca,se aide with the Department of 
Employment Security or with the Division of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation. 

Manpower and social services paraprof essionals include 
the ten manpower paraprof^ssionals plus another 61 trainees 
who were placed one or more times as paraprofessional aides 
^with_social service agencies. 

Other paraprof essionals are 'the 97 other trainees who 
ha,d one or more training slots as aides in health., education, 
arid corrections. 

./ Paraprof essionals , used iri the general serise; signifies 
/the 71 manpower and social service paraprof essionals and the 

/ 97 othQr trainees placed in paraprofessional positions — a 

/ total of 168 among the 556 trainees. 

Other trainees refers to the 388 trainees who had no^ 
paraprofessional training slot within SWP during the period 
covered by this study. 

The primary data for this study were the records main- 
tained by the Department of Employment Security on the clients 
who were enrolled in SWP. These data consisted of information 
acquired at several stages in the project and post-project f 
experience of every client"^. The first file of .data provided 
facts on the characteristics of the client as he entered the / 
program and on the nature of his first training slot. If thev 
client had a second, third, or fourth training slot in the i 
program, there were additional f^-les recording information on 
those placements. When a client \terminated with the program] 
there was information acquired through i-nterviews at term.ina^- 
tidn, 30 days after termiriation, 90 days after t erminat iori\, / 
and 180 days after termination. Since these records had b^n 
developed as a monitoring system for a program still in prof 
gross j data were not complete on all client's. . / 

, In order to assess the task performance of paraprof esi 
sionals, their training and their supervision, a special se^'ries 
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of interviews was carried out (See the APPENDIXES). The 
principal part of the interviews involved the interviewer 
in assisting the trainee or the supervisor in filling out a 
worksheet on the kinds of tasks performed by the trainee. 
This worksheet was set up with bv^r.-lays . that, m possible 
to. ask particular questions about the frequency^ of task per-- . 
formance, training, and supervision for each of the tasks that 
had been identified as one of the kinds of things that the 
trainee did on the job. The objective of these interviews-was 
to make some estimate of what actually happened with regard to 
certain training positions. . 

Survey research is usually directed toward the measure- 
ment of attitudes within a population by means of interviewing 
a sample of that population. In the present instance, the aiin 
was to find but something about behavior. A form of survey 
research was adopted for this purpose. 

The interviews with paraprofessional trainees and their 
supervisors in this study were based on an interview schedule 
developed by the Nji,tional Committee on the Employment of 
Youth (1971, pp. 4-5, 140-143). In its study, the National 
Committee on the Employment of Youth had identified a number 
of activities that a paraprofessional in human service agencies 
might be asked to perform. The interview asked the parapro- . 
fessional about the extent to which he performed each task, 
the training associated with each task, and the supervision 
that he received on the job. 

For this study of paraprof essionals^ in the Special Work 
Project, we decided to expose each trainee and his supervisor 
to sub^lralY^^^ The obj"ecTiv;e~~crf 

this wa.s to assess the amount of agreement between . trainees 
and supervisors regarding the nature* of the tasks assigned, 
the training for. such tasks, and the supervision given over 
those tasks. A copy of the interview schedules for trainees 
and supervisors may be found in the appendix of this monograph. 

There was. a total of ten persons who had been assigned 
paraprofessional positions in the manpower field. One of 
these had lef^t the training slot during the first two days, 
and so no effort was made to interview ' her or her work super- 
visor regarding performance on th^ job. , .Of the remaining 
nine, seven trainees were contacted and interviewed. Two • 
others were no longer residents in the state: one was in Iowa, 
and the other in California. The supervisors of all manpower 
trainees were interviewed, including the. supervisors of the 
trainees no longer in the state. This is, then, a survey of 
the population of manpower trainees. Since it is a population 
rather than a. sample, statistical tests of significance are 
inappropriate. The relationships reported are actual relation- 
ships for that population. . / 

- ■ " ' • ■ I -i ■ . • 

In addition to the interview study with the manpower 
trainees and their supervisors, there was a series of inter- 



views with a small number of paraprof essionals in the social 
service fields. Here a sampling proceduz^e, drawing respon- 
daits randomly from the population of social service parapro- 
fessionals, might have been used. An alternative procedure 
was employed. As suggested earlier, there is considerable 
variability among agencies on the kind of tasks that may be 
assigned to paraprof ess ional workers. Rather. than sampling 
among several agencies, a decision was made to interview 
trainees and supervisors with two particular agencies . One 
of these agencies was a private nonprofit agency operating 
in the Burlington area. The other was a state institution 
situated elsewhere in the state. . 

The chapters that follow present the findings of an 
analysis of records and interviews. Section III deals with 
factors involved in the recruitment of trainees into the 
paraprof essional role. Section IV concerns the training and 
the supervision intended to get a paraprof essional competent 
to function in, his new role; Section V presents material on 
the kind^ of tasks performed by paraprof essionals . Section VI 
assesses the success of SWP in moving paraprof es:^ionals into 
nonsubsidized^ employment , ' 

A ■ ■ . " ■ . • " 




SECTION III 

RECRUITING THE PARA PROFESSIONAL 



An assessment of \he success of any program must start 
with consideration of xhe ways in which those involved, in 
the program might have \dif fered at the outset from others 
not in the program. To determine whether a particular pro- 
gram had an actual impact, one must be able to satisfy him- \ 
self that the observed /impact was hot ultimately traceable 
to the initial characteristics of persons recruited into 
the program. It is for that reasvon that we must begin by. 
examining the formal and informal criteria used by project 
staff and by employers in selecting trainees as parapro- 
fessionals. Inso^^ar as we estimate the extent to which the 
paraprof essionals differed from other trainees in. the Special 
Work Project, we have a basis for deciding whether observed 
differences in transition from the training role at the end 
of project' experience .are attributable to the project exper- 
ience, itself . . . 

■ Thje trainees of ,SWP; entered the program in a number of 
different ways.. The largest proportion of them, 36.9% were 
referred by the De p artment of Social Welfare^ (DSW) . Another 
19.6% initiated contact/ with the. program on their own. TTTere' 
were 7.6% who entered from other programs of the De]^#rtjtuent 
of Employment Security/^ 6 .7% re,f erred by the Work Inc^^ive 
Program (WIN), and 5.9% from the Outreach program. The rest 
■of . the trainees came from a variety of other sources. 

.As a trainee entered the program, he met with an Employ- 
men'^t Service (ES) Counselor. They established an employment 
goal and worked out a plan for achieving that goal. The 
trainee was then referred to employers who had training slots, 
open, or an attempt was made to develop sl^ts. for trainees * 
special needs. \ 

.. Whatever formal criteria existed for paraprof essional 
training positions were specific to each empiloyer. - Such 
criteria tended to be expressed in vague a:nd general terms . 
They are difficult to judge in particular cases. 

Formal and informal criteria may be inferred, however, 
by Examining the patterns of characteristics shown in the 
aggregate of trainees. The question explored *here is whether 
persons having certain characteristiGS were more lil<:G^ly than 
others to be channeled into paraprof essional positions. The 
aracteristics to be considered here . include the trainee's 



sex, age, marital status, educational level, and employment 
status at entry. The opportunities for paraprof essional 
positions among handicapped persons and welfare recipients 
will also be considered. 

In being assigned to a paraprof essional position , being 
\ female made a difference (See TABLE 1 ). Thirty-nine percent 
of the. females were given a paraprof essional slot at\some 
time in their project experience, while the comparable figure* 
for men was 19%. For the paraprof essional positions in man- 
power and social services, women were more often assigned than 
men- — 15% of the women to 10% of the men. The difference was 
sharper in the other paraprof essional fields. One of four 
female trainees received at least one paraprof essional 
assignment in the fields of health or education; for men, the . 
proportion was one in ten. Thus, we find that women were more 
likely than men to be channeled into paraprof essional positions 
that involve working with people by way of providing service. 





TABLE 1 




Training Slot 


Assignment by Sex 


of Client 






Sex 


Training Slot Assignment 


Male 


Female 


Manpower or Social 
Service Paraprof essional 


9.8% 


15.0% 


Other Paraprof essional 


8.9% 


23.7% 


Othier Training Slot 


81.3% 


61.4% 




100.0% 


100.0% 




(N=235) 


(N=321) 



The concentration of women in paraprof essional positions 
within SWP is not peculiar. The 74% female percentage in para- 
professional training slots in this Vermont program was actually 
less than the national average for paraprof essionals. A nation- 
wide. study of paraprof essionals (cited by the National Committee 
on the Employment of Youth, 1'971, p^ 8) found that 80% were female. 
A ■' . • " ■ ■ ■ '. 

^In a statistical sense; racial identity did not matter in 
this \project. This is because only two of the 556 persons 
involved as trainees in this project were classified nonwhite. 
This number is riot out of line with the population character- 
istics\^'Qf the State of Vermont. The 1970 United Statei^ census 
indicated a nonwhite population of less than two-tenths of- one 
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percent resident within the State of Vermont. 



Age seems to have had little to do with assignment to 
training positions (See TABLE 2 ) . There was a tendency to 
avoid assigning persons less than 21 years of age to training 
slots as paraprof essiona Is in the manpower and social service 
fields/ 

•. Th.e marital status of an idividual seems to have been 
associated with the likelihopd of being given a paraprofess- 
ional training position (See TABLE 3 ) , The- widowed , -the 
separated, and the divorced were much more likely to be des- 
ignated paraprof essionals than were either the single or the 
married. This relationship held for the manpower and social 
service fields as well. If one was widowed , separated, or 
divorced , the chances of getting a paraprof essiona 1 slot in 
manpower and social services were one in six. If one was 
married/ those chances were one in ten. If one was single; 
the chances were less than one in 20. 

Indeed, while a majority of other trainees were married, 
a majority of paraprof essionals were divoi'ced or separated. 
Approximately 60% of the other trainees were married. The 
percentage divorced or separated was about 51% for manpower 
and social service paraprof essionals , 52% for other parapro- 
fessionals, , 

The particularly large percentage of divoi:ced, separated, 
and widowed persons among manpower and social iservice parapro- 
f essionals was largely accounted for by women (See TA BLE 4) . 
This is part of the general pattern of all trainees that found 
81.7% of the men married but 55.7% of the women no longer 
married. .The percentage of widowed, divorced, and separated 
women in paraprof essional posi^tions was , however , larger 
than the percentage of married women and the percentage of 
single women holding ^uch positions. Seventy-six perceiTit of 
the women who were manpower and social service paraprof ession- 
als were widowed , divorced , or separated, while 85% of the' 
men in such training slots were married. Another finding, of 
this study relevant to this relationship between marital status 
and; trainihg slot assignm:ent was the fact that 79% of the 
women in manpower and. .social service paraprof essional posi- 
tions were the heads of their own households . 

Handicapped persons^were less likely than the nonhandi- 
capped . to be assigned paraprof essional positions ( See TABLE 5 ) . 
The fields of health and education accounted for this differ- 
ence. Nine percent of the handicapped held training slots as 
paraprof essionals in health and„ education. The percentage of 
nonhandicapped, persons holding such positions ^was 20%. In the 
manpower and social services, the figures were close: 16% 
of the handicapped and 12% of the nonhandicapped. 
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TABLE 5 



Training Slot Assignment of HaildiG apped Jersons 



Training Slot Assignment 

Manpower or Social 
Service Paraprof essional 

Other Paraprof essional 

Other Training Slot 



Handicapped Not Handicapped 



15.7% 
9.3% 
75.0% 

100.0% 

(N-140) 



11.8% 
20,3% 
67.9% 

100.0% 
(N=414) 



With regard to paraprof essional positions, it mattered 
little whether a trainee was a welfare recipient, although there 
was a slight tendency for welfare recipients to be less likely 
to be paraprof essionals (See TABLE 6). Welfare recipients 
accounted for,61%*of the manpower and social service parapro- 
fessionals, 65% of other paraprof essionals , and 68% of other 
trainees . 



TABLE 6 

Training Slot Assignment of Welfare Recipients 



Training Slot Assignment 

Manpower or Social 
Service Paraprof essional 

Other Paraprof essional 

Other Training Slot 



Welfare 
Recipients 



11.7% 
17 . 1% 
7] .3% 



100.0% 

(N=369) 



Not Welfare 
Recipients 



15.0% 
18.2% 
66.8% 



100.0% 
(N=187) 



The more education a person had, the more likely that 
person was to be assigned to a paraprof essional position 



Rir 
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(See TABLE 7), Paraprof essional job slots went to \62% of the 
college graduates, 48% of those with some college, 30% of those 
holding high school diplomas or equivalency certificates, 25% 
of those with some high school, 28% of those who graduated 
fx'om elementary school but went no further, and 11% of those 
with less than a full elementary school education. Consistently, 
then, the more years of schooling an individual completed , the 
better were his chances of being designated a paraprof essional . 
The pattern was less consistent with regard to the manpower 
and social service positions alone, but the general tendency 
remained: the paraprof essional training slots went to the: 
better educated. 

There are at least two ways that one may react to this 
association between education and assignment to a paraprof ess- 
ional position. One response is positive. Such an associa- 
tion suggests a rational use of the knowledge and skills of 
individuals. Paraprof essional work is working with people, 
and education in the United States today is particularly geared 
to training people to work with people. The more educated a 
person is, the more likely he is to have developed the skills 
of communication and the knowledge of bureaucratic structure 
that is essential in providing sex'vice. Assignment of the 
better educated to paraprof essional roles is assignment of the 
better qualified. Further, placing the better educated in 
less stimulating and less satisfying positions than the para- 
prof essional positions would have generated greater frustra- 
tion with the better educated than would have been the case 
with the less educated. Assigning the better educated to the' 
paraprof essional. positions is consistent with the principle 
of employing persons on the basis of qualifications and merit. 

The manpower paraprof essional aides tended to be faix'ly 
well-educated persons, and they themselves believed that their 
advanced educations were necessary to success in their jobs. 
One of them was asked by an interviewer whether he thought 
it would be possible to bring in a hard-core unemployed person 
and train him to do the job of an aide. The trainee replied 
that he thought not — that a prospective aide did need some 
education and some experience. 

Another manpower paraprof essional aide was not only a 
college graduate but also a former school teacher. He had 
taken assignment as a trainee' within SWP because of the 
unavailability of teaching positions in school systems of. the 
state. 

One of the manpower paraprofessional aides commented on 
another that had left the agency after only thre,e days on the 
job: '^Well, I don't think she was qualified; The . inter viewer 
asked what he meant by that, and the aide replied: "If you 
want to do this job, you have to have a good education. Like 
me, for instance, I'm a college graduate. I graduated from 

— • College, If I didn't have an education, I wouldn't 

be able to understand this job as well as I can." 

O 16 . 
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A supervisor acknowledged that the paraprofessional aide 
then in training could probably pass the state examination 
for a permanent position with the agency but then added that 
he would still need additional training. In the view of the 
"supervisor, more experience would be needed to compensate for 
the lack of advanced education. 

Most of the views expressed by trainees and supervisors 
were positive toward the assignment of better educated persons 
.to paraprofessional positions.. Another response,, however, 
would be somewhat negative. The concept pf the paraprofessional 
role is . the concept of opening up a new career, line for the 
less educated part of the population. Lack of education should 
not deprive an individual of the opportunity for a stimulating 
and satisfying job./ Further, the less educated but experienced 
people. who have lived under conditions of poverty may be partic- 
ularly qualified to provide certain kinds of service. In accord 
with this line of thinking, education should not. have been 
associated with assignment to parap;rof essional positions-^ — or, 
if it were associated, that association should have been the 
reverse of that observed. The less educated should have been 
preferred for these jobs. 

Other programs putting persons in paraprofessional 
sj)ositions . have tended to have a lower percentage of wellr-educated 
\ersons. A nationwide study (cited by the National Committee 
oh the Employment of Youth, 1971, p. 8) found that 48% of para- . 
ipof essionals had not completed high school. Forty-six per- 
cent were high school graduates but had gone no further. Six 
percent had had some college education. 

in^ this- Vermont study ( See TABLE 8 ) , 36% of the parapro- 
fessiohals had not completed high school. The percentage of 
those who had finished high school or received an equivalency 
certificate was 41%. Twenty-three pe^rcent had had some college 
or university education.^ Clearly, the paraprof essionals in 
SWP tended to be better educated than the paraprof essionals 
of other programs throughout the country. 

On the other hand, the trainees in Special Work Project, 
whether paraprof essional or not,, were better educated than 
the paraprof essionals of other programs in the United States. 
For all trainees in SWP, the figures were: 46% with less than 
a high school education , 41% with a high school diploma or 
certificate, and 13% with some higher education in college or 
university (See TABLE 9 ) . 

Whatever one feels about the association between educa- 
'tion and the paraprofessional role in the Vermont Experimental 
and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project, a crucial fact is 
that the employment sti*ucture of the State of Vermont has made 
the median school years completed for the population of SWP 
12 years (See TABLE 10 ). One trainee of eyery eight had had 
at least some college educat ion. Indeed, one trainee in 20 
was a college graduate. Moreover, this fact about Vermont is 



TABLE 8 

Educational A t tainment of Paraprof essi.onals 
Nationwide and in this Vermont Study 

• Nationwide Vermont ' 

Sample of Project 
Paraprof essibnals* Paraprof essionals 

0-11 years : 48.0% 36.37o 

12 years 46.0%. 40.5% 

13 years and more .6.0% 23.2% 

100.0% 

(.N-168) 
the Employment of Youth , 

; TABLE 9 

Years of Education Completed by Project Trainees. 



.0-7 years (some elementary • school 6;3% 

.8 years (elementary school , graduate ). 13 . i% 

9-11 years (some high schod^l)' 26.4% 

12 years (high school diploma or equivalency) 40.8% 

13-15 years (some college); 7.9% 

16 years '(college graduate) 5.1% 

17-20 years (some graduate' training) 0.2% 



100.0% 
(N-554) 



*Derived from National Committee on 
1971, p. 8. 
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true of the nation as a whole. One is dealing not only with 
the poorly educated individual who cannot get work but also 
with the well-educated individual who cannot get work. If 
the labor market of the United States cannot make available 
employment for those who have spent time in college, what can 
one ask for. those who have not had the advantage of education? 



TABLE 10 ' 

Educationa l, Attainment of Project Trainees 
and of UnempToyed Persons i n the Unite d . States 



Educational Level 
Attained 

Less than 8 years 

8 years 

9 to 11. years 

High School Diploma 
or Certificate 

1 year of College 
or more 



Percentage of 
Percentage of "U.S. Unemployed 

Project. Trainees Persons* 



6.3% 
13 . 4^; 
26 . 4% 

40.8% 
13 . 2% 



9.7%. 
9.5% 
24.9% 

37.0% 

18.9%^ 



■ , 100.0% 
*Derived from Deutermann, 1972, Table M. 



/ 1.00^. 0% 



Part of the ideology for a program of t,his sort holds it 
necessary to develop among those who have grown up within a 



culture of poverty those attitudei^ and motiv^ations necessary 
for success in employment. Within this ideo\ogy, it is necessary 
that people be moved from a "welfare ethic^' to a ''work ethic'*. 
Whatever the merits of- that . ideology , it nonetheleiss seems to 
fall short- of an al i-embracing theory when one encounters, the . 
circumstances found in this program .. Wit h a population that has 
spent m9re than 12 years in educational institutions, one cannot 
be said to be developing an ability to adjust . to. the demands 
of a work situation. The large number of college-educated 
people in this program, suggests that this .program has had to 
be, first and foremost, stopgap employment . For these people, 
the government has had to be theenployer of last resort. . ' . 

. The Special Work. Project was intended primarily for the.^- 
unemployed, and 83% of those enrolled in the program were un- 
employed at the time of thieir entry . Nine percent were not 
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in the labor force, fjur percent were underemployed, and four 
percent were employed at the time that they wer.e admitted to 
the progr'am. 

The employment status of trainees at fentry into the pro- 
gram was related to the kind of training slot assignment given 
(See TABLE 11 ), One-half of the employed and underemployed 
persons became paraprof essionals , with over two-thirds of 
those going into the manpower and social service fields. Only 
about 30%. of those unemployed or not in the labor force at 
the time of entry were made paraprof essionals. Training roles 
as manpower and social service pa^raprof essionals accounted 
for 35.7% of the employed and underemployed, for 10.9% of those 
unemployed or not in the labor force-. 

Since the better educated tended to have a better chance 
of becoming. paraprof essionals, and since the employed and under- 
employed also tended to have a greater Ijkelihood of receiving 
paraprof essional training assignments , one may wonder whether 
paraprof essional slots were reserved for employed persons of 
advanced education. This appears to-be not true; In fact, the 
better educated . tended to be underrepresented among those hold- 
ing jobs at entry. Eight percent of the trainees with. .12 years 
or less of schooling were employed or underemployed at the time 



The Speci^ial Work Project was limited to enrollment of persons 
who. were unemployed or underemployed at time of enrollment in 
Special Work. Of the first 566 Special Work enrollees, 19 were 
initially classified as *'employed'V when the correct designation 
should have been. V^unemployed^' . . The employment status of these 
19 trainees at time of enrollment was as follows:} ■ 

Four trainees had been .notified of impending layoff . 

One trainee had been notified of impending discharge. 

Two trainees were forced to terminate due tq health. 

One trainee had given two weeks notice to employer. 

Three trainees were employed less than 28. hours per week. 

Two trainees had been employed under the federally-funded 
"STEP^' Program and were transferred to Special Work. 

Two trainees had been employed under the federally-funded 
"Operation Mainstream^' Program and were transferred to Special 
: Work. 

Four trainees were improperly designated ''employed'' , due . 
to clerical error. 
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that they were recruited. For those with at least some college 
education, the figur..e was four percent. Indeed, the percentage 
of employed or underemployed persons with at least some college 
education was one-ha^lf of one percent of all trainees in the 
program. 

The relationship of education, employment status, and 
training assignment was complex. Paraprofessional slots , par- 
ticularly paraprofessional positions in the manpower and social 
service fields, tended to go to employed or underemployed per- 
sons with 12 years or less of education and to unemployed 
persons and persons not in the labor force having. 13 years ol 
education or more (See TABLE 12 ) , That is, those holding jobs 
at entry who became paraprof essionals tended to be poorly 
educated, while, those well-educated persons who became para- 
professionals tended to be unemployed or not in the labor force 
at the time of their entry into the program. Indeed, the more 
poorly educated persons with jobs and the better educated 
persons without jobs together accounted for 48% of the man- 
power and' social service paraprof essionals. Less educated 
persons who were unemployRd or not. in the labor force were 
51% of these paraprof essionals . ,Only one percent of the man- 
power and social service paraprof essionals fell into the 
category Jof employed or underemployed persons with some col- 
lege education. 

From the data presented here, one may draw some general 
conclusions about the characteristics;.of trainees in SWP, 
particularly with regard to those assigned to paraprof essional 
training slots at some time during their project experience. 

The typical . trainee in SWP was a white female, about 30 
years of age , married, with a high school diploma or equiva- 
lency certificate, and receiving some form of welfare, most 
likely Aid to Needy Families with Children (ANFG). The typi- 
cal trainee was not handicapped, was unemployed at the time 
she etltered the program, and had been referred to the program 
by the Department of Social Welfare. . ' 

The profile of the typical paraprof essional is not much 
different. Again, she was likely to be a white female, 30 
years of age, with 12 years of educa t ion , not handicapped, 
but a welfare recipient receiving ANFC, unemployed at eniry, 
and referred by the Department of Social Welfare. The one 
difference is in marital status. The paraprof essional was 
more likely to be living without a spouse, principally because 
of divorce or separation. 

The profile of the manpower and social service parap.ro- 
fessional conforms to the profile of the typical paraproiess 
ional" in SWP. The majority of manpower and social service 
paraprof essionals were female, were white, were divorced or 
s.epara-t-ed , were recipients o^-A-NF-€-, — weire— unempl-oyeri' at "the 
time of entry into training. The larger proportion of man- 
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power and. social service paraprof essionals had been referred 
to the program by the Department of Social Welfare, About 
half weriB over the age of 30 and half under the age of 30, 
Approximately 38% had achieved a high school diploma or 
equivalency qertificate, 32% had received less than a full 
high school education, and 30% had gone beyond high school 
into college. In all these regards, with the exception of 
toarital status, the characteristics of manpower and social 
service pa:raprof essionals accorded with the characteristics 
of all trainees in SWP. 

There were some characteristics, however, that were 
somewhat overrepresented among the manpower and social ser- 
vice paraprof essionals. These included sex, marital status , 
employment status at entry into the program, and educational 
level achieved. Sex, marital status and employment status 
at entry may have had limited effect on the outcomes of the 
program, but educational status is an important factor. If 
trainees assigned to paraprof essional training slots tended 
to be more educationally advantaged than other trainees , then 
some of the success in task performance as paraprof essionals 
and some of the success in moving into nonsubsidized employ- 
ment may havei to be credited , to that educational advantage 
rather than to the program itself. 
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iSECTION IV . ^ . ^l: ' 

INTRODUCING THE PARA PROFESSIONAL TO HIS ROLE 



The literature on paraprof essionals stresses the 
importance of introducing the paraprof essional to his new 
work role. By definition, the paraprof essional is not a pro- 
fessional. He does not meet the qualifications of the pro- 
fessional in either education or experience. Consequently, 
.training and supervision are essential to fulfilling the 
conception of the paraprof essional role as the beginning of 
a career lardder. 

: • ■ ■ ■ / 

Since the paraprof essional trainee enters his/ new career 
from a condition of unemployment and limited income, it is 
essential that training be designed as on-the-job training, 
Arthur Pearl arid Frank Riessman (1965, p. 4) have said that, 
if the problems of poverty are to be solved then, **for the 
most part, training for the poor must take place/ after 
employment is secured." . ' 

On-the-job training of the paraprof essional , particularly 
in the fields of manpower and social services , /has some 
particular needs. Seymour Lesh (1966, p. 6) says that the 
on-the-job training of a paraprof essional should be '^flexible** 
but "demanding**. Flexibility is needed to respond to the . 
particular needs of the individual, while high expectations 
for performance are required in order to inculcate the 
seriousness of responsibility in the individual ' s job. Pearl 
and. Riessman ( 1965 , pp. 158-163 ) identify five problem areas 
to be anticipated in the training of paraprof essionals : 

1. Maintaining confidentiality in the 
field of human services. 

2. Accepting and using formal authority.. 

3. Avoiding over-identification with the 
agency and under-identif icat ion with 
the client. 

4. Overcoming over-optimism that turns into 
defeatism,, 



5. Establishing relationships with profession- 
als within and outside the agency. 



With these thoughts in mind, we may consider the training 



experiences of paraprof essionals in the manpower and social 
services within the Special Work Project. The data for this 
analysis came from a series of interviews with trainees and 
their supervisors. Talking with both trainees and super- 
visors made it possible to compare perceptions of the train- 
ing experience from two ^ides of the training situation. 

Supervisors were more likely than trainees to see 
training as having occurred on the job. The nine supervisors 
of manpower paraprof essionjfils identified 112 tasks performed 
by trainees Under their supervision. The supervisors described 
87.5% of these tasks as involving on-the-job training ; only 12.5% 
of the paraprof essional * s activities were said to have been learned 
prior to taking the position. For the seven manpower parapro- 
fessional aides, there were 97 tasks reported. Of these, 50.5% 
were claimed to have been work activities learned on the job, 
44.4% learned before the; job, and 5.2% involving no training 
at ail. 

In interviews, trainees and supervisors reported that 
there was an official training period of two weeks at the out- 
set of each training assignment, but trainees and supervisors 
differed in their perceptions of this training period. Super- 
visors tended to see it as a time when the trainees were given 
spme training in skills needed on the job. This was the on- 
the-job training that supervisors said th^at paraprof essionals 
•received. The paraprof essional trainees, however , tended to 
consider that training period as redundant. It introduced them 
to things that they already knew. For the paraprof essional 
trainees, then, their training in job skills had occurred before 
they had ever entered the program. 

A somewhat similar situation was to be found in the private 
social service agency where interviews were conducted. There, 
again, the supervisors were more likely to perceive training 
as having occurred on the job. For example, one paraprof essional 
aide acknowledged that she had learned some ten of her 15 job 
tasks while in training With the agency, but she also claimed 
that the skills at following up clients by telephone, filing an'd 
typing, supervising other workers, and assigning jobs to other 
workers had been learned prior to entering this training slot 
assignment. The supervisor, howey^er, believed that the, para- 
professional had acquired all her job skills on that job. In 
another instance, the trainee said that there were only seven 
of 20 tasks that she had ' actually learned with the agency; 
her supervisor maintained that, the trainee had learned all 
the relevant job skills with the agency. 

From the interviews, one must conclude that on-the-job 
training of manpower and social service paraprof essionals 
was not at all formal. Job supervisors as trainers had no 
fixed curriculum. This may be accepted as the f lexibi lit y , 
needed to respond to the particular needs of the individual 
trainee, but it seems not to have been demanding. Training 
was just learning enough; to .do the job. The problem with that 
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evidences itself later, when one considers transition from 
the training role to nonsubsidized employment. Specific job 
tasks are not easily transferable to employment outside the 
agency involved in training. 

Perhaps what should be considered is establishing a. formal 
and specific training course for paraprof essionals that is 
provided concurrently with on-the-job training experiences. 
Professional training in the manpower and social service fields 
includes a component with formal course work. Paraprof essional 
training should, perhaps, include a component of formal course 
work along with the on-the-job training experience. Eleanor 
Gilpatrick (1970) has criticized the way that legislation tends 
to separate manpower bills on the one hand and education bills 
on the other hand. As she sees it, developing job ladders in 
paraprof essional programs requires parallel developing of 
curriculum ladders to provide appropriate training for such 
jobs. 

It seems appropriate to have greater formality and struct- 
ure not only in training but also in supervision of manpower 
and social service paraprof essionals . Seymour Lesh (1966, p. 7) 
asserts that supervision of the paraprof essional should be 
highly structured, at least at the outset : 

...for the nonprofessional, supervision 
becomes the make-or-break element because 
his job description will be different from 
any previous worker's description and, 
therefdre, supervisory techniques will have 
to be somewhat different from those used 
with professionals or graduate students. 

The supervisors of manpower, paraprof essional aides in 
SWP perceived themselves as giving more supervision than their 
trainees saw them giving. For the 112 tasks mentioned by 
supervisors, 22.3% were ^sa^^^^ a lot of supervision, 

, 44,6% to involve some^ supervision, 26 . 8% to involve little 
supervision, and 6 .3% ' ho ;sup»ervision at all. The trainees, 
however, responded with ]^egard to 91 tasks in this fashion: 
il7.6% with a lot of supervision , 31.9% with some supervision, 
37,4% with little supervision, and 13.2% with no supervision. 
Thus, the supervisors tended to say that some two-thirds of 
the paraprof essionals ' activities involved some or a lot of 
supervision, while the paraprof essionals themselves said that 
there was some or a lot of supervision only for about half 
of their activities. 

The initial two week training period led trainees and 
supervisors to point out in interviews that supervision was 
greater at the outset than it was later during a person's 
assignment in SWP. As one trainee put it, '^When I first 
^ came in, someone was always hanging over me.'* 

ERLC 



Of the seven manpower paraprof essional aides interviewed, 
two rated the supervision over any of their activities as no 
greater than. *'some supervision''. They, therefore, made no 
judgments of what tasks involved the most supervision. Among 
the other five aides, however, one said that providing inform- 
ation was the most supervised activity, another said that 
providing materials was most closely supervised, and three 
asserted that they were supervised most of all with regard to 
the keeping of records. 

Two of the nine supervisors reported themselves as 
having given less than a lot of supervision over all job 
activities of the manpower aide. Of the seven who did say 
that they provided a lot of supervision, one said that most 
supervision involved filing , typing , and other clerical tasks, 
two said that their supervision focused most strongly on the 
counseling of clients, and four maintained that the emphasis 
- of their supervision was on interviewing and screening of 
clients at intake. 

The interviews suggest, then, that the trainees tended 
to perceive supervision as preoccupied with administrative 
procedures, while the supervisors tended to interpret their 
supervision of the trainees as directly related to dealing 
with the clients of the<;^agency . 

In the private social service agency, the supervisors 
tended to believe that they provided more supervision than 
the paraprof essional trainees perceived themselves as 
receiving. In one case, there were nine job tasks in which 
the supervisor claimed to provide a lot of supervision. The 
trainee, however, reported no more than some supervision for 
four of these tasks, only a little supervision for one of the 
tasks, and no supervision at all for four of the tasks. In 
another case, the supervisor saw herself giving some supervi- 
sion in most instances, but the trainee reported no super- 
vision in more than half of her job tasks. 

The overall conclusion would seem to be that neither 
training nor supervision was as intensive as the theorists 
of the paraprof essional role suggest is necessary. This may 
be attributed to the decentralized nature of the program. 
Trainees were assigned to particular employers, and each 
training employer accepted just as much responsibility for 
training and supervision as he himself thought appropriate. 
There was no close monitoring of training and supervision 
by a central authority. More centralized control would, how- 
ever, seem undesirable for a program of this sort. The alter- 
native would be the development of parallel structures for 
training. 
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SECTION V 



PERFORMANCE IN' THE ROLE 

There are two basic areas of job activity in which 
paraprof essionals\may be used. One is to perform tasks 
that are normally done by professionals or technicians but 
that may also be sal^tisf actorily handled by relatively un- ' 
trained persons/' The other is to carry out ac t i vit ies that 
have not previously \)een provided but for which there is 
recognized to be a need. Thus, on the one hand, the para- , 
professional may relieve the professional of some respons- 
ibilities, and, on the other hand, the paraprof essional may 
open new avenues of human service. ! 

The major focus of this analysis is on the performance ! 

of the manpower paraprof essionals on the job. To some extent, ; 

there is also concern tor the task performance of parapro- i 

fessionals in social service agencies. For Ihese purposes, I 

it is appropriate to develop some idea of the kinds of tasks \ 
the paraprof essional aide might be called on to perform. 

Seymour Lesh (1966, pp. 3-4) listed ten duties that a 
paraprof essional aide might perform in an employment program. 
These may be summarized in six major- areas: 

1 . Recruitment 

2 . Reception 

3. Testing and interviewing 

4 . Teaching 

5. Job development 

6 . Counseling 

The National Committee on the Employment of Youth (1971) 
analyzed the tasks of the paraprof essional in five basic areas: 

1 . Outreach 

2. Intake and verbal information and 
communication 

3. " Written information and communication 

4. Administration, o.'ganizat ion , and 
supervision 

5. Testing and teaching 

The intei'view schedule developed for this study was oriented 
to seven major spheres of job activity; " " 

1. Recruitment and outreach to clients 

2, ReceptioA, testing, and teaching 
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3, Job development and outreach for clients 

4, Counseling and communication with cliehts / 

5, Administrative efforts 

6, Organizing efforts 

7, Supervisory . efforts 

Recruitment and outreach to clients involved recruitment 
of clients, follow-up on home visits follow-up in the community 
and follow-up by telephone. T 

The activities involved in reception, testing, and teach- 
ing included interviewing or screening at intake,, the testing 
of clients, and the teaching or training of clients. 

Job development and outreach for clients had such tasks 
as accompanying clients to agencies, contacting agencies for 
clients, and contacting employers for clients. 

Counseling and communication included not only counsel- 
ing itself but also the providing of information, of advice, 
or of 'materials, 

■■ . ^ • • , ' ■ V 

Administrative efforts consisted of filing, ^typing, and 
other clerical tasks, ^ the keeping of records, the writing of 
reports', and the writing of letters, 

- Under organizing efforts, there were organizing activi- 

ties, organizing meetings and training other workers. 

Supervisory efforts represented supervising other workers, 
assijgning jobs to other workers, and administering a project. 

An informational brochure on the Work Incentive Program 
(Manpower Administration, 1970) provides ah example of the 
kind of thinking that exists about the tasks to be performed 
by paraprof essionals in the field of manpowei* services: 

The job coaches are the troubleshooters on the 
WIN team. Selected partly for their ability to 
. relate to participants, they^^help work out - 
difficulties, If^a^perso'n fails to attend classes 
or repo^iJ_^fx>a?--T^roiTr7 ^ coach^ visits him, finds; 
out why, and seeks any needed help. For example, 
the coach may notify the welfare agency that a 
participant needs new child care- arra<^ngements 
because the previous ones have broken, down, or* 
^ that he needs help with family or other problems. 
At crucial steps along; the route to employment, j 
the coach offers "his help. He may find out about ^ 
bus routes to a training site or go along for jc>br^ 
interviews with a participant who needs his support, 
^ . • . . ■ - .■ , ■ ■ (P. ^3^" • 

This statement emphasizes the particular advantage that 
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the paraprofessional may have in communicating with a client 
from a similar background and environment . Home visits, con- 
tacts with agencies, and providing information are stressed. 

Inf^the present study., we find that trainees and super- 
visors identified home visits, contacts wxth agencies, and 
providing information as aspects of the manpower aide ' s role 
( See TABLES 13 and 14 ). One manpower paraprof essio.nal ex- 
pressed his feelings that home visits were the most important 
aspect of his job; The home visit was a form of personal 
contact, that gave; him a clearer idea of what the client really 
wanted and really needed. 

Manpower paraprof essionals . and their supervisors were 
. agreed that follow-up with clients at their homes or by tele- 
phone and the providing of information were among the' kinds 
of tasks performed by paraprofessional aides. All of the \ 
^ manpower paraprof essionals added that contacting employers 
for their clients, keeping records, and writing reports were 
parts of .their:: j obs. Generally speaking, the manpower para- 
professionals found outreach to clients, reception, outreach 
for clients, coimnunication wit h clients, and administrative 
effoit involved in their training positions. The recruitments, 
testing, and teaching of clients were less often reported by 
these manpower aides, and they found organizing or supervisory 
efforts rarely part of their tasks. 

The job tusks identified by manpower paraprof essibnals 
in SWP conform to the kinds of tasks reported by paraprof ess- 
ionals trained in the program of'the National Committee on 
the Employment of Youth. In its study;, the Nat ional Committee 
found contacting other agencies on behalf of clients, intake 
interviewing, the pro^viding of information , advice , and mater- 
ials, and the writing of reports cited as most frequent 
activities by its paraprof essionals . - Recruiting, screening, 
testifig J - teaching , and counseling were rarely mentioned. 

In SWP, two of the manpower aides said that follow-up 
' with clients in home visits was their most frequent job task. 
Another two trainees gave ijnterviewing at intake as their most 
frequent job activity./ One listed counseling clients in that 
category. Two aides replie,d that filing , typing , and other 
clerical tasks took up more; of their working time than any 
other activity. Supervisors were generally agreed in these 
perceptions. One saw follow-up ph home visits as the most 
. frequent job task of the manpower paraprof essional aide . 
Four spoke of interviewing at intake and three of counseling'. 
None cited filing and typing as most frequent paraprof essional 
tasks, but one did identify the keeping of records that way. 

One is led\^to conclude from the interviews that there 
were no particular tasks identified as the special province 
of the paraprofessional/ Having parapx^ofes^sional aides 
available did not lead to the development of new tasks for. 
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TAULE 13 

Job Tasks of Manpo w er Pax^aprofes signals as 
Perceived by Trainees 



Number of trainees 
rep^or ting tlia t they 
did this job task 



Follow-up on home visits 7 

Follow-up by telephone 7 

Contact employers for clients 7 

Provide information 7 

Keejp records 7 

Write reports '7 

Interview or screen at intake 6 

Accompany clients to agencies 6 

Contact agencies for clients 6 

Provide advice 6 

Write letters . . ' 6 

Provide materials 5 

Filing, typing, other clerical . 5 

Follow-up in the .community 4 

Counsel clients 4 

Recruit clients 3 

Train other workers ' - 2 

Test clients ; \ 1 

-Teach or. train clients 1 

Supervise other workers 1 
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TABLE 14 / 

j ^ 
Job Tasks of Manpower Paraprof ession a 1 3 s/s 

Perceived by Supervisors 



Follow-up on home visits 

■ . ■ ■■ . . / ■ ■ 

Follow-up by telephonfe 
Provide information/ 
Follow-up in the community 
Contact agencies for clients 
Provide advice 
Keep records 

Interview or screen at intake 

Accompany clients to agencies 

Contact employers for clients 

Counsel clients 

Provide materials 

Filing, typing, other clerical 

Write reports ^ 

Write letters 

Recruit clients 

Test clients 

Tench or train clients 



"Numbe r^ o f ~s u pe r v i s or s 
reporting that trainee 
did this job task 



9 
9 
9 
.8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 



3 5 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



either the prof essionals or the paraprof essionals . The 
professional staff shared some of the work load with the 
paraprof essional trainee. . When the aide was gone, the 
agency went back to its original work load for agency 
personnel. 

Within a large, public, social service institution, the 
paraprof essionals were given substantially the same kind of 
job assignments as the professionals. There was a sharing 
of the case load on social service work in the community. 
To some extent, the paraprof essional role was used to give 
the trainees sufficient experience to meet the personnel 
qualifications for'^the professional positions.! 

The private social service agency surveyed showed a 
diff erent ^ pattern of paraprof essional activity from the 
public agencies. In the private social service agency , special 
roles were, developed for the paraprof essionals . For example, 
one paraprof essional became a kind of administrative assistant 
or office manager for the supervisor. Her duties involved 
her not only in some client services but also in the full 
range of administrative , organizing, and supervising activi- 
ties. She reported her own most frequent job activity as 
supiarvising other workers. Her supervisor said that the para- 
professional's work freed the professional for client inter- 
views of greater length and depth. 

Another paraprof essional * s role in the same agency was 
oriented to a special outreach program. Without the parapro- 
fessional, the program would not have been started* The 
paraprbf essional/ s special assignment was the recruitment of 
clients. The professionals |found it possible ^to concentrate 
their attention on client services within their "clinic". 

There was o;n3.y one instance in Which a manpower parapro- 
f essional was described as" having done something on the job 
that no one else on the staff woul4.-have been able to do. 
At one local of f ice of a: state agency, the aide knew so many 
people within the comimunity that she was able to get a lot 
of work done through informal contacts on the street. 

In one office, the paraprof essional aide was assigned 
the duties of the receptionist so that the receptionist 
could be Used^ to do intake interviews with clients. The 
judgment c^f^^l^^^ staff ther.e was that the receptionist could 
do intake ij^^^X^^iews as well as any of the counselors , and 
so the pa4"a,Ji|^^^i^sional aide was asked to answer the telephone 
and resDoadS^S^iquiries. 

In a sense, SWP was not only stopgap employment for the 
trainees; it was also stopgap employment for the agencies. 
The agencies were able to ease work loads by the use of 
temporary employees. . 
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One supervisor explained that he had reduced his own 
case loadof 130 clients to 100 cases by assigning 30 cases 
to the paraprof essional aide.. Thus, there was no increase 
in the number of cases handled by that office, merely a 
reduction of the case load with a reported increase in the 
quantity and quality of services provided. 

Another supervisor reported rPducing his case load from 
150 clients to 100 clients by assigning 50 of his cases to 
the paraprof essional aide. As he expressed it, this improved 
the quality of service to all. 

When one supervisor was asked whether services would 
have/beiBn provided to the clients if the paraprof essional aide 
had not been available , he replied: ^'Gh, yes, the job would 
have been done, but not with such quality — not with such depth. 

The sharing of. the work load between prof essional and 
. paraprof essional means that the paraprof essional aide had 
to be prepared to do every kind of thing that the professional 
might h~ave to do. One aide^ however , thought that. a parapro- 
fessional should not be expected to handle everything that a 
professional does. It may be that defining the job of the 
paraprof essional aide too broadly put considerable pressure 
for successful performance on persons who had not yet developed 
confidence in their abilities to cope with the problems of 
a client population. 



/ 



" SECTION VI 



TRANSITIpN FROM THE TRAINING ROLE 



Those who have been concerned with the development of 
the role of paraprof essional have stressed the concept of 
career (Sc^e, for example, Gartner, 1971, and Pearl and Riess- 
man, 1965). The ,paraprofessional job may serve the function 
of emergency employment, but. it should do more than that. 
The paraprof essional position should have within it the 
potentiality for vertical advancement in employment . A review 
of paraprof essional programs observed that "this large nation- 
al experiment in the creation of ^new careers^ is in danger . 
of remaining stalled at the level of dead-end jobs" (National 
Committee on the Employment of Youth, 1971, p. v) . j 

A career ladder is necessary not only for the economic 
well-being of the paraprof essional but also for his effective 
ness on the job. After some 18 months of effort, the admin- 
istrator of a program of mental health services in New vYork 
saw among her nonprofessional aides ''a kind of burned-out 
quality — a sense that they have invested all this time in 
the neighborhood service center working with clients and where 
do they go from here?" (Center for the Study of Unemployed 
Youth, 1966, p. 48). A lack of opportunity for upgrading for 
the paraprof essionals themselves seems, at least in part, to 
account for this. 

In its study of the graduates, of its training program, 
the National. Committee on the Employment of Youth (1971, 
p.^ 113) found that "opportunities for genuine career advance- 
ment for paraprof essionals are either severely limit ed or 
completely nonexistent." Of eight agencies involved in their 
survey, only one developed a pattern for career mobility among 
its paraprof essionals . 

For this study, assessment of the transition' from training- 
roles in SWP is based on data in the files of the Vermont 
Department of Employment Security on^ September 30, 1972. Since 
that time, more trainees have terminated from the program and 
the status of other trainees may have changed. The data here 
are based on information about 517 trainees who were recorded 
as terminated during the final week of September in 1972. 

Approximately one-third of the trainees terminated with 
SWP. had completed training and were placed in nonsubsidized 
employment. This figure" represents clear and immediate 
successes for the program. Thex/e were some 16% who had termi- 
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nated with good cause and some 22% who had terminated with 
what was regarded as not good cause. This 38% represents 
persons who ended their involvement with SWP for reasons gen- 
erally external to the program itself. They cannot be counted 
either successes or failures for the program. Twelve percent 
had moved from SWP into another government sponsored training 
program. This group cannot be considered as either success 
or failure. In a sense , success or failure have been deferred. 
The remaining 17% are those who completed training in the 
program, who were available for nonsubsidized employment , but 
who did not find work. These trainees would have to be regard- 
ed the failures of the program. Considering only those com- 
pleted and placed and those completed and not placed"; one"~might 
say that SWP was successful with two-thirds of the trainees 
who completed training in the program. 

If one considers, success for the program as represented 
by those who completed training and were placed ±n nonsubsi-^ 
dized employment, then the program was somewhat less success- 
ful with its paraprof essionals than it was with other train- 
ees (See TABLE 15 ). The percentage completed and placed 
among all paraprof essionals was 29%. For other trainees, the 
figure was 35%. The outcome for manpower and social service 
paraprof essionals was, however, somewhat different than it 
was for other paraprof essionals^ A somewhat larger percentage 
of the paraprof essionals in manpower . and social service agencies 
were transferred to- other government training programs. A 
larger percentage of paraprof essionals in health and education 
fell into the cat,egory of those who completed training but 
were not placed in nonsubsidized employment. 

Being a paraprof essional does not seem to have improved 
an individual's chances of finding nonsubsidized employment. 
Indeed, it may have actually had an adverse effect compared 
to other training slot assignments in SWP, There are some 
other ways, however, that the/ paraprof essional position may 
have benefited the trainee. 

Having a paraprof essional training position seems to have 
been, a condition for obtaining initial employment as a para- 
professional. This was particularly true for paraprof essional 
roles in the manpower and sdcial service fields (See TABLE 16 ) , 

Trainees who were manpower and social service parapro- 
fessionals were more likely than oth.ers to be retained by their 
employers in training after termination ^ee TABLE 17) , The 
number of cases is rather small, however, and, combining man- 
power and social service paraprof essionals with other parapro- 
f essionals, one finds no difference between paraprof essionals 
and other trainees. About one of every two trainees employed 
after the first training assignment continued on with his 
training employer. 

Although being a manpower or social service parapro- 
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fessional seems to have improved one^s chances of remainini^- 
with the training employer and getting another paraprof ession- 
al position, being a paraprof essional did not constitute an 
advantage in terms of wages. 

Paraprof essional training positions did not move trainees 
into better paying jobs in their initial nonsubs idized employ- 
ment (See TABLE 18 ), The first jobs of 76% of the paraprof ess- 
ional trainees paid less than $2.50 per hour. Trainees who 
had not held paraprof essional training positions tended to do 
a little bit better. Seventy-two percent of those trainees 
earned less than $2.50 in their initial nonsubsidized employ- 
ment . 

Follow-up interviews with trainees in the Special Work 
Project provide little basis for comparing paraprof essionals 
and others in terms of satisfaction with initial nonsubsidized 
employment. There was a tendency toward yea-say ing on questions 
regarding satisfaction. Ninety-five percent expressed overall 
satisfaction. The percentages were even higher with regard 
to satisfaction with the j ob . super visor , with the kind of work, 
and with the work site location. Only wages seemed a basis 
for some dissatisfaction, and even in that case only 22% 
expressed such dissatisfaction. With such little difference 
among trainees on expressions of satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion, there is no' statistically sound basis for comparing the 
effect of paraprof essional roles on job satisfaction. 

One attitude shared by all the manpower paraprof essionals 
interviewed was regret that their positions were temporary. 
The paraprof essional role was satisfying to each of thero, and 
each would have liked to continue work as a paraprof essional . 
The rewards of the job are not merely monetary • The parapro- 
fessional feels that he- is doing something that needs to be 
done. \ , 

In his re.view of research on programs of welfare reform, 
Schiller (1972, p. 15) concludes that: "Much more serious 
attention should be given to the potential for job develop- 
ment and job creation: such efforts have been neglected due 
to" the assumed availability of jobs." 

Job development and j ob cr eat ion were among the intended 
consequences of SWP. The hope was that a period of sub.sxdized 
employment would stimulate the employer to make provision for 
continuing the position- on a nonsubsidized basis. In some 
instances, trainees completed the period of subsidized employ- 
ment and then continued on. with the same employer. Ironic- 
ally, the manpower agencies were among those who were not able 
to continue their trainees in aonsubsidized employment. As 
State agencies, they were constrained by budgetary limitatio . 
and by personnel requirements that prevented them from keepini; 
their trainees beyond the period of subsidy. 
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The private social service agency was somewhat successful 
in keeping its paraprof essional trainees by including their 
positions within their budgets. For the particular agency 
involved, this seems to have been possible because the agency 
actually received its operating resources from three sources: 
the federal government, the State government, and the local 
community. There ware, in effect, three budgets, and it was 
possible to fit a position in at least one of the three. The 
State agencies did not have such flexibility in budgeting. 

One manpower paraprof essional aide said that* she liked 
the job and that she was really sorry that she coulan't have 
it on a permanent basis. She complained: ^'They trained me, 
and then they couidn^t hire me,'' 

An unfortunate unforeseen aspect of the interviewing done 
for this study is that it seems to have raised the hopes of 
one or more of the trainees. At the conclusion of his inter- 
view, one of the manpower paraprof essional aides asked the 
interviewer: '^Will I be permanent now?'' For him, the interview 
. offered the possibility of security in his job. 

Although they liked the tra:ining positions that they held 
and wished that they might hold them permanently, tiie para- 
professional aides in manpower services felt that their train- 
ing slots did not develop vocational skills transferable to 
other kinds of employment. They were trained to provide the 
kinds of services provided by one and only one agency. As 
one paraprof essional trainee expressed it: "If you're trained 
\as an Employment Security aide and you don^t work for the 
l^l^te of Vermont, you don*t work." 

\. " . - : 

Another paraprof essional was asked this quest ion : "With 
the training you received as an Employment Security aidej 
where do you think you could apply afterward?" Her reply was: 
"Nowhere, unless I worked for the State." 

The supervisors of manpower paraprof essionals held 
differing views on the qualifications for personnel working 
on client services in their agencies. One felt that formal 
training is necessary for effective counseling and so stood 
by the personnel requirements of the State. Another believed 
that formal training was not necessary. For him, SWP was 
good because it made available cpmpetent though not formally 
trained counselors. Yet another reported that his views had 
changed as a consequence of observing the paraprof essional 
aide in action. His original belief had been that formal 
education was essential. The paraprof essional ' s performance 
had led him to conclude that effective services to clients 
could be provided by persons of less education and less 
experience than required by state regulations. 

It might be that State agencies could develop new para- 
professional positions with somewhat lower expectations of 



education and experience. Alternatively, provision might be 
made for .extended experience at a paraprofessional ^.levgl to 
be counted for experience in lieu of education in meeting 
the qualifications for professional positions. 

The director of a State institution with a staff of 
several hundred persons reported that several trainees ha.d 
been employed for a period of six months under the SWP program 
as aides in training for regular paraprof essional positions. 
At the start of training, they did not satisfy the requirements 
of education or experience for the regular positions^ ; but , at. 
the eri^d of six months, they did meet those requiremetits in 
terms of experience. A substantial turnover in personnel made 
it possible to place - the trainees in the same kind o„f work 
within the institution at the completion of training. ,_.No new 
positions, had to be requested in the budget and no. change in 
job specifications had to be made. The turnover in personnel 
opened the positions , and the_training period satisfied per- 
sonnel requirements for experience. 

Although the paraprof essiorial trainees liked their jobs, 
they did not like the contract systeyn under which, they held 
the jobs. The contract had a fixed term of about six months, 
and so there was no job securit;y. . They received no fringe 
benefits.. .One trainee said that she would have wanted^ at 
least medical coverage under the program. 

One , person who. had been a manpower paraprof essional • 
described . the. circumstances under which he refused a renewal; 
of his training assignment. He had apparently been- satisfied 
in his first assignment to the agency. When the opportunity 
to be renewed with the same agency came around , the-"" tra'inee 
approached the supervisor and asked the likelihood that he 
would get/a permanent job with the agency at the expiration 
of . the second period of training. Under the persolfnel regu- 
lations of the agency, the supervisor coiild afford :rio . , 
assurance, and so the trainee refused the assignment under 
the, second contract. 

One must conclude that transit ion from the -training 
role was not as successful as had been hoped. For"~se_vera,l 
years, the paraprof essional role . has been a role of gr^eat 
promise, but that promise has not yet been fully realTzed. . 
in the paraprof essional role, one is speaking not merely 
job creation and job development . One is speaking of ^career 
creation and career development. There is a need for "^people 
to help in the area of human services , and there are avail- • 
able people who feel. pride and worth in doing that wprk. 
What are needed are the resources to put the need "and the 
people who can meet that need together. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Paraprofessional training in the Special Work Project 
of the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Pilot 
Project must be evaluated a limited success. A substantial 
percentage of paraprofessional trainees were shifted from 
subsidized employment to- nonsubsidized employment, but that* 
percentage was slightly less than the percentage of those 
who had held other kinds of training slots within the pro- 
gram. Further, there is some evidence that manpower and 
social serv^ice agencies assessed the- effectiveness and 
efficiency of their delivery of services to clients as in- 
creased. To. a considerable extent, however, this increased 
effectiveness and efficiency resulted not from the develop- 
ment of new job tasks for paraprof essionals but from the 
sharing of the professional case load with paraprof essionals . 

Among the 556 trainees considered in this study, 168 
were paraprof essionals . Ten of these were in manpo\ver 
services, 61 were in social service agencies, and 97 held 
training slots in other . human services. The ten manpower 
aides ' held training positions with the Vermont Department 
of Employment Security and with the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation.' 

Paraprofessional trainees were less likely than other, 
trainees in SWP to complete ti'aining and be placed in non- 
subsidized employment. The paraprof essionals in manpower and 
social services were more likely than others to ,,be continued 
in some form of government training program at the end of 
their experience with SWP. Paraprof essionals in the fiel'd^ 
of health and education were more likely than other trainees\ 
to fall into the category of completed and not placed--that 
•is, to, return' to the status of unemployed persons at the 
end of their project experience. 

♦ • \ . ' ■ ' ■ ' 

For those paraprof essionals who did find nonsubsidized 
employment when they 'finished training in this program, the 
wage levels achieved tended to be lower than the wage levels 
achieved by other trainees who had not been paraprof essionals 

About one-half of all trainees completed and placed 
continued in; nonsubsidized employment with their tra'ining 
employers. i^ls appears to have been particularly important 
for* manpower and social service paraprof essionals , for they 
tended to report that the job skills that they acquired. in 
training were limited to the agency in which they received 
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training. 

Insofar as paraprof essionals are persons of limited 
education and experience in the areas they are asked to 
work, the nature of training and of supervision comes to be 
regarded as a major factor in the success of the - paraprof ess-., 
ional. .. In SWP, the training and the supervision of manpower 
and social^ service paraprof essionals seem to have been informal 
and limited. Supervisors tended to perceive considerable train- 
ing on the job and substantial supervision , particularly with 
regard to client servic^'S> Trainees, however, felt that many . 
of the skills that they applied in th^ir training positions 
had been acquired before assignment to the training slot . 
Further, they saw supervision as less intense than the super- 
visors had seen it, and the trainees reported that the closest 
supervision tended to be over administrative matters like the 
<:?keeping of records. ,A training curriculum established parallel 
to the training experience might have increased the success 
of this aspect of the program. , " 

The -tasks of paraprof essionals in the manpower and social 
service fields were basically the same as the tasks performed 
by the professionals. New tasks were not devised for the para-. 
. professionals. The roles of prof essional and paraprof essional 
were not differentiated in terms of specific job tasks. Rather, 
the professional staffs in client services came to share a 
part of their. case loads with the paraprof essionals . The 
quantity and quality of service may have been improved in that 
the total amount of staff time available for/work with clients 
increased. There is some evidence that the presence of para- 
professionals eased some personnel shortages in agency offices. 

The data indicate that there were several social group- 
ings whose members were more Mkely tha^n others to be assigned 
to training slots as manpo\yer ahd^^social service paraprof ess- 
ionals. This was true for women.^Jt was true for the widowed, 
the separated, afid the divorced in contrast with the. single 
and the married. It was true of. the better educated. Gener- 
ally, the more years of schooling completed, the more likely 
a person was to be made a pai^^rof essional "in manpower and 
social services.: Although a majority of manpower arid social 
service paraprof essionals were welfare recipients, welfare 
recipients were less likely to becom^e manpower, and social 
service paraprof essiona'ls than were others. Likewise , a 
majority of paraprof essionals in the f\eld of manpower and 
social services >verp unemployed at the t^me of entry into the 
program, but persons employed or underemployed at the time of 
entry were more likely to receive such paraprof essional train- 
ing slots . 

■* '. ■ • . ■ ■ • \ . '. ■ 

. The most significant of these initial ctiaracteristics 

of paraprof essionals is education. To some ex^tent , success 

in task performance despite limited training and supervision 

may be attributed to the educational advantage t\iat parapro- 

f essionals- tende!d_J:_Q_have» Contrary to the general idea of 

■ ;' . ■• . ;50-. ' "^s^ .. .'■ _ ■ 
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paraprof essionals as persons of limited education and exper- 
ience, the paraprof essionals of SWT seem to have been quali- 
fied by several years of education-to communicate with clients, 
with employers and with the staffs of sei^vice agencies . They' 
may not have been able to satisfy formal personnel requirements, 
but they were competent to do their jobs. 

The supervisors of trainees in the manpower and social 
services reported no major changes in hiring policies, perform- 
ance standards, job descriptions, or methods of service delivery. 
In interviews, they said that having a paraprof essional aide 
made it possible to improve the quantity and the quality of 
services to clients, but this assessment was based on their 
general feeling that any measure that reduces the case load per- 
worker, whether he be professional or paraprof essional , improves 
the quantity and quality of services. 

' According to the supervisors of trainees, the major 
barriers to nonsubsidized employment existed in the personnel 
regulations of th.:? State government . The paraprof essional 
aides could rarely meet the qualifications for education and 
experience. - When asked whether the requirements might not be 
lowered, the supervisors generally expressed support for the 
present requirements. Only one supervisor interviewed stated 
that his observations of the work of his paraprof essional aide 
had changed his mind about the need for formal higher educa- 
tion in providing professional services to clients. Perhaps,: 
it might be possible to create new positions within the state 
personnel system with limited requirements for education and 
experience with the provision that extended experience in such 
a positron could count toward satisfying the requirements of 
the present professional positions. 

There secerns little evidence that the task performance 
of paraprofesisionals has been included in the regular budgets 
of the manpower and social service agencies.. In one instance, 
the supervisor in a manpower agency indicated that he had asked 
for continuance of the paraprof essional aide in his regular 
budget but that this ended up being one of the items .easily 
cut at the time of budget tightening. 

The general picture of manpower and social service para- 
professionals is a picture of women with marriages broken by 
death, desertion, or divorce, unemployed, receiving ^ANFC , and 
a little better educated than most other women in their cir- 
cumstances. * 

to^that, one must add the picture, of project experience 
as- stopgap employment in paraprof essional positions that 
seemed satisfying to the trainees and useful to the agencies. 
As stopgap employment, however, these training jpositions were 
not clear ly the first step of a career ladder leading to 
permanent nonsubsidized employment. 
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In these regiards, the experience of the Vermont 
Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project is 
not very different from the national experience. A general 
finding of research on paraprof essionals in the human service 
field is that ^^vith few . except ions , these employees are women , 
employed in entry-level jobs which are jiot part of comprehens- 
ive new careers development programs incorporating education 
and training'*' (Yabroff and Matland,. 1970, p. 11). 

Juanita Krepsi (1972) has obs'erved that the one premise 
of the Emergency Employment Act and of compara:ble manpower 
legislation has been that jobs do exist. There is some question 
whether that premise is sound. The economy of the United States 
is troubled by problems of both inflation and unemployment. One 
of the more dismal principles of the dismal science of economics 
seems to be that one cannot solve one problem without exacer- 
bating, the other. Dr. Kreps says that a trade-off is required: 
''full employment and wage-price stability seem not to be com- 
patible.'* In an economy w'ith a shortage of jobs, the better 
educated and better experienced individual must be prepared 
to move where the jobs are. For the severely disadvantaged 
worker, that option may not even exist. 

An objective of the Special Work Project has been to 
provide the unemployed with work experience. < This work exper- 
ience is intended to accustom the individual to job routine, 
to develop good work habits, and to gain confidence in job 
abilities (See, for ejfample , Manpower Administration, 1970, 
p. 21)'. The records and the interviews of trainees in this 
program suggest, however, that what they require is not work 
experience but work. - . 

Our society cycles in its interpretations of the problems 
of poverty, unemployment, and welfare.- At one point in time, 
emphasis is put on economic factors. At another time, cultural 
factors are stressed. The economic determinists trace the 
problems tO: the impersonal forces of . the economy , and the 
solutions proposed are structural. Opportunities for employ- 
ment must be created. The cultural determinists , however , 
argue that problems of poverty , unemployment , and welfare are. 
perpetuated from generation to generation by patterns. of values. 
The scientifically minded among the cultural determinists search 
out the historical origins. of such patterns of value, often 
finding them in economic conditions. The moralizers among 
the cultural determinists attribute it all to defect of char- 
acter. In either case, the solutions proposed focus not on 
the economic structure but, on the poor and the unemployed 
themselves. They must be rehabilitated either by social . 
services or . by moral preaching. 

The social programs of the 1960 's began with a strategy ' 
essentially economic in nature. This strategy was fostered 
by two significant books: Delinquency and Opportunity by 
Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin (1960) and The oFher America 
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by Michael Harrington (1962). In Cloward and Ohlin, the 
Kennedy administration fpund the guidelines for the programs 
of delinquency prevention and control that it desired to 
initiate under the Juvenile Delinquent. Offenses Act of 1961. 
Briefly stated, the theory of Cloward and Ohlin was that the 
problems of gang delinquency were generated by the lack of 
access that lower class youth had to legitimate opportunity 
structures in society. They argued that delinquency could 
be prevented and controlled by opening access to educational 
and employment opportunities . Programs like Mobilization 
for Youth in New York and the Boston Youth Opportunities 
Project received substantial federal support for such^ efforts. 
The Johnson administration discovered through the aid of 
Harrington *s book that the same approach could be used to deal 
generally with problems of poverty, and so the Economic 
Opportunity Act and the Office of Economic Opportunity came 
into being. 

In the mid-1960's, American society began to see that 
the strategy of economic opportunity was flawed. Flinging 
wide the doors of opportunity did not produce the large 
numbers of the poor seeking education and employment . As 
policy makers strove to understand why the economic strategy 
was not being successful, the cultural determ'inists came 
into the ascendancy. Notable among these was Oscar Lewis, 
an anthropologist who coined the term ^'culture of poverty'' 
and described it in books like La.Vida: A Puerto Rican Family 
in the Culture of Poverty — San Juan and New York (1966). 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Jr., analyzed the errors of government- 
policy explicitly in Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding (1969). 
Under the influence of the cultural determinists , government 
policy began to shift toward doing something to change the 
values^ arid the attitudes of the poor. Employment training 
came to signify not .only job skills but also work experience. 
Inducements to break free from the culture of poverty were 
built into such government efforts as the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram. The welfare reform legislation proposed by the. Nixon 
administration was oriented to this theory. 

la recent months and. years, the cultural theories of pov- 
erty have been appearing flawed as well. Critiques have , begun 
to appear- in print. Joel Handler's Reforming the Poor (1972) 
assaults the strategy o f //r e f orma t i on through re habi 1 it a t i o n ^ ' 
that is based on /'the tenaciously held view that character' 
defects and social pathology are the causes of poverty rather 
than the consequence'*, (p. 49). In Do the Poor Want to Work? 
(1972), Leonard Goodwin concludes from an extensive study 
of the Work incentive Program that they do.* This study of 
paraprof essionals in the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration 
Manpower Pilot Proj ect itself suggests that the unemployment 
problem of Vermont is that people- who want to work cannot find 
work. 
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APPENDIX A 

SWP EMPLOYEE'S SCHEDULE 1-73 



We are going to talk about your position with 

. Here is a list of things that you might 

have been asked to do on your Job. 

1. Think about each of these things and then say whether 
you did that kind of thing on your job, ^^Yes" means that you 
did it as part of your job. "No'' means that you did not do it 
as part of your job. Are there any things that you would add 
to the list? 

2. Now look back at eacli of the things about which you 
said, "Yes." How much of your working time did you spend 

on each of them? Was it a lot of your time, some of your timo, 
^^^y little of your time? 

3. Now look at all those things, that you said took, a 

lot of your time. Which one of these things took more of your 
time than any of the others? That is, which thing took mos l 
of your time? 

4. Now look again at each of the things about which you 
said, "Yes." Did you have any training* to do that sort of 
thing? If you did have training, was the training before you 
started the job or while you were on the job? 

5. Now look again at each of the things about which you . 
said', "Yes." How much did your super visor check up on how well 
you were doing? Did the supervisor check up a lot of the time, 
some of the time, very little of the time, or^ ^not at all ? 

6. • Now look at all those things that you said that your 
supervisor checked up on a lot of the time. Which one of 
these things did the supervisor check up on more than any of 
the others? That is, what thing did the supervisor check up 
on most of the time? 

Are there any other -things that you would like to discuss 
about that job? 



APPENDIX B 

WORKSHEET ON TASK FREQUENCY 



Name 



JOB Dj-d you do 

ACTIVITY this kind How much wox^king time 

SCHEDULE, of thing? was spenL on this? 





YES 


,N0 


LITTLE 


SOME 


A LOT 


MOST 


1 RpPTii'i't' plipn + c: 















^ 0 JL KJ A. A.KJTf \JH 11 Willti V X iD J. L Jo 














'60 Follow-up in community 




- 










4 I low— iin h>v ^^nhnno 










0. inrerview or screen at intake 








— 




— 




iesuciienus 














V. Teach or train clients 




- 










0. Accompany clients to agencies 












\ . 


I?. . uon Ldc L d^encies lor clients 














10. Contact employers for clients 
























— . — . — „ 




•J- ^ • jrxuv±ac xniormauion 














13 . Provide advice 














14. Provide materials 














13. Filing,, typin^^, other clorica. 














lb. Keep records 














17. Write reports 














18. Write letters 














19. Or^^anize activities 














^0. Organize meetiners 














21. Train other workers 














22. Supervise oth§r workers 














23. Assign jobs to other workers 














24. Administer a. project 
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APPENDIX C 

WORKSHEET ON TASK TRAINING 



Name 



JOB Did you cio 

ACTIVITY this kind Was there any training? 

SCHEDULE of thing? If so, when? 





1 Xj o 


IN U 


IN KJVi Xj 


o XL X n.xi( 


ON TOR 














2. Follow UD on home visits 












*j ^ rOxlOW up m coJujuuiiiLY 












4 Vr* 1 1 riMi iin "hplf^nhonp 

"-t m. \J A. JL \J rf ^ t-' *^ Y L C? JL c M w in^i 












^ T n + <^ Y* 17 "i pu/ nT* c^prppn ?i "1* in't'nkp 

^ A| i 1 Y ^ ■*• V C w w X CL i> 1 1 u ct rv c 












6. Test clients 












leacn or tram Clients 
























9- Coj>tact a^ien^ies for clients 












lu. (.or^Tacr employers zor Gxienxb 












JL JL • V^^ol li 11 o X ^XXC^llLo 












12.:, Provide information 












13. Provide advice 












14. Provide materials 












15. Filine:. tvoin^r. other clerica] 












16. Keep records 












17. Write reports 












- 18. Write letters 












19. • Organize activities 












20. Organize meetings 












21. Train other workers 












22. Supervise other workers 












23. Assign jobs to other workers 












24. Administer a project. 
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APPENDIX D 



WORKSHEET ON TASK SUPERVISION 
Name 



JOB Did you do 

ACTIVITY this kind How much supervision? 

SCHEDULE of thing? 





YES 


NO 


NONE 


LITTLE 


SOME 


A LOT 


MOST 


1, Recruit clients 
















2. Follow-up on home visits 
















3. Follow-up in communitv _ 
















4. Follow-up by telephone ' 
















5, Interview ._or screen at inl nke 








II ■ iMiMi mm 








6^ Test clients 















7. Teach or train qlipnts 
















8, Accompany clients to aiioncifis 
















9. Contact agencies lor clients 
















iU. Contact employers for clients 














11. Counsel clients 
















I'l. Provide information 
















13. Provide advice 
















14. Provide materials 
















15. Filings typin^^, other clericaJ 
















16. Keep records 
















17. Write reports 
















18. Write letters 
















19. Organize activities 
















20. Organize meetings 
















21. Train other workers 
















22. Supervise other workers 
















.23. Assign .jobs to other workers 
















24 . Administer a pro j ect 
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APPENDIX E 



SWP SUPERVISOR'S SCHEDULE 1-73 

We are goin^' to talk about one particular trainee, 

. Here is a list of things that he miij;ht 

have been asked to do on the job. 

1. Think about each of these things that he mit>;ht have 
done, and then say whether he did do that kind of thing on 
the job. "Yes" means that you believe that he did it as part 
of his job. "No" means that you believe that he did not do 
it as part of his job. If you are not sure, you should say 
"yes" or "no" as your best estimate. Are there any things 
you would add to this list? 

2. Now, look back at each of the things about which you 
said "yes". Mow much of his working time did he spend doing 
each of these things? Was rt a lot of his time, some of his 
time, or very little of his time? 

3. Now, look at those things that you said took a lot 
of his time. Which one of these things took more. of his time 
than any of the others? That is, which thing took most of 
his time? 

4. Now^. let us look again at each of the things about 
which you said "yes" in answer to the first question. Did 
the trainee have any training to do that sort of thing? If 
he did have training, was the training bef oi^e he started the 
job with you or was it while he was on the j ob? 

5. Now, wo will go back again and look at each of the 
things about which you said "yes" in answer to the first 
question. As his supervisor, how much did you check up on 
how well he was doing? Would you say that you checked up a^ 
lot of the time, some of the time, or very little of the time? 

6. Now, look at each of the things that you said you 
checked up on a lot of the time. Which one of these would you 
say you checked on more than any of the others? That is, what 
thing did you check on most of the time? 



There are just a few more questions to be answered. 

7 , Thinking about those things that the trainee did as 
part of his job, are there any that you feel would not have 
been done at all in your office if the trainee had not been 
available? What were those things? 



8. Are there thing-s that mi^ht have been done by one 
of the professional staff in yoiu' office if the trainee had 
not been available? What were they? 



9. Are there any particu.lar things that the professional 
staff was free to do because the ti'ainee took some of the work 
load? What were they? 



10'. What kind of impact would you say havin^;' the trainee 
has had on vour office? 



10a. ...on the delivery of services to clients? 

10b, ,..on standards of performance on the job? 

10c. . . .on the wr.y jobs are designed or doscribed? 

lOd. . . .on the way that employees are hired? 



11. Were you able or will you be able to keep. the 
trainee employed without the subsidy from the Special Work 
Projects? "yes'', then how are you able to do it (that is, 

how is it covered in your budget)? If "no", why not (that is, 
what barriers exist)? 
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